LITTLE lass with 
olden har, — 
a little“lass wilh brown, 
a tHe lass with vaven locks, 
Wen tripping info 
town. * 
“| like the golden pair the 
+ best V 
“Gnd ] prefer the brown! 
“And I the black !” 
‘Chree Sparrow's Said— 
y Three Sparrows 
6) f the Town. 


ae Bn 
ee hee! an old ad erjed,, 
rem the dell in She Cown ; 
\ “6 es ply as nol mind 
F locks be Gold, black, byovan/ 
Ce hi ti Gewh oo! So fot So fast 
5 Ghe Sanas of life run dov?n,’ 
nal $oon,So Soon, three while-haived dames 
Will Totter thro’ the lown- 
2 Gone-fhen for aye the vaven locks, 
g < Ghe golden hair, the brown: 
S qd nd she will Faivest be Whose face 


as nevey Worna frown!” 


Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Str, 1 would rather be right than be President. 
Henry Cray. 
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THOSE QUARRELSOME SPARROWS. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 

“Cuirp, chirp! It is spring! 

Oh, hear what I sing!” 

Sang little bird gray, one beautiful day, 

When all of the sunbeams had come out to 
play, 

And warm up the ground 

In the meadows around. 

Then little bird brown 

Came fluttering down 

Where little bird gray, thus singing away, 

Sat perched on a fence: 

“Chirp! I hear what you say. 

And bee voices hum when the wild blos- 
soms come.” 

Sang gray bird: “ Tis true! 

The wind flowers so blue 

Are first to be here, the bare woods to 
cheer. 

They swing in the wind ere the green leaves 
appear.” 

Chirped brown bird, “ Not so! 

Not first that I know. 

Why, under the snow the arbutus grow. 

You scratch with your feet, 

And there, pink and sweet, 

They peep out at you, and you feel your 
heart beat.” 

Sang gray bird, “ Not true! 

The first flowers are blue.” 


“Friend sparrows,— Caw! caw! — 

Now which point of law 

Would you like to know? 

Why quarrel you so? 

For I am a judge!” 

Cawed the voice of a crow, 

Who swooped himself down 

’T wixt the gray bird and brown. 

They told him the why, and he made this 
reply : 

“ Hach day go and see, 

Then come back to me; 

For court-room we'll choose that old hickory 
tree. 

I'll judge, if you please, 

And fat worms are my fees.” 

Each morning away flew the brown bird 
and gray 

To places they knew 

The wind flowers so blue 

And arbutus blossoms so pink and sweet 
grew. 

‘ There’s nothing but snow!” 

They’d report to the crow. 


The judge in his tree 
Would chuckle with glee, 
And swing as he sat. 
“For this thing or that 
All sparrows will quarrel. 
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I judge, and grow fat. 
They find me each day 
A fine worm for my pay.” 


And so the time passed 

Till April the last, 

When brown bird and gray, 

One sunny, bright day, 

Came flying so swiftly, in each beak a spray. 

A wind flower so blue! 

Pink arbutus, too! 

The crow scratched his head 

With a toe, as he said 

In solemnest caws: 

“Tf there are no flaws, 

I think you are both right 

According to laws. 

Hence, sparrows, you see 

You will have to agree.” 

Then, gobbling his pay, 

He went soaring away. 

They sang as they sat: 

“The crow’s judgment is pat.” 

Still, sparrows must quarrel o’er this thing or 
that. 

“The sweetest is blue!” 

Chirped brown bird, “ Not true!” 


Let us read with method, and propose to our- 
selves an end to what our studies may potnt. 
The use of reading is to aid us in thinking. 

GIBBON. 


WHEN FAIRIES SERVE AND FLOWERS 
SPEAK, OR CHOOSING THE MAY 
QUEEN. 


[A play for children from eight to twelve years of age. 
Written expressly for Hvery Other Sunday.) 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


[From ten to twenty children may take part in this 
play, which is best suited to an evening performance 
on the lawn. A background of shrubbery, screens, 
and vines is necessary. Hach of the five girls men- 
tioned below should be dressed to represent her name- 
flower. As the play begins these girls should be 
discovered reclining in a semicircle facing audience, 
and only partly visible from out a mass of potted plants 
and ferns. An orchestra in the background playing 
selections from ‘‘Oberon”’ would add much to this 
play.] 


Rose speaks. 
Hist ! 
Fairy footsteps fall upon my ear. 
Perchance Goodfellow Robin comes to tell 
_ Of fairy carnivals within the dell. 
Mayhap, ere moonbeams lose their dainty light, 
Fair Queen Titania in all her beauty bright 
Will pass this way. 
If so it be, 
And I should see her not, then woe is me! 
For roses bloom to deck her diadem 
With far more beauty than ray of richest gem; 
And as my tribute to her matchless grace, 
This circlet [lifts circlet of roses | 
Vl beg, upon her brow to place. 


Hear! 


Vi0LerT speaks. 
And here’s my modest offering [showing mass of 
vrolets |. 

A queen should doze 
Upon a pillow that soothes her dainty nose 
With sweet perfume. Here she shall rest 
And dream most perfect dreams on violets’ breast. 
Daisy speaks. 
And I, the day’s eye, will add my meagre share 
Of service to the elfin queen, and fair 
Will be her path, with daisies ’neath her feet, 
While trips she out the winged hours fleet. 
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O chide me not! that I, the child of the sun, 
Would serve the moonlight’s queen; for surely 


none 

Are fitter to carpet the meadows at deep mid- 
night 

Than daisies with golden hearts and fringe of 
white. 


Lity speaks. 

I, the emblem of spotless purity, 

Would twine my petals with those of the rose, to 
be 

A token of youthful sweetness in beauty’s wreath. 

Then valley lilies, one or two, beneath 

The rose I’d place; for purity first in the heart 

Should be, and beauty only the outer part. 


Pansy speaks. 

Pansies are for thoughts, they say. If so, 

Y’ll paint her gentlest thoughts like as the bow 
Is painted by the sun. Sweet sister flowers, 
List to my rhyming, for the coming hours 

Hold much in store for us. Now I ween 
Titania in this bower will be seen 

Ere many moments hence. I would that you 
Would tune your reeds, and sing with me a true 
Song of loyal greeting. 


[Flowers lift their heads, join hands, and sing 
the following song. | 


Roses and lilies and daisies, too, 

All hail, all hail, the Fairy Queen; 
Pansies of gold and violets blue, 

All hail, all hail, the Fairy Queen. 
Nothing but joy should e’er come o’er her, 
Nothing but beauty should go before her. 

Sweetest of flowers of every hue, 

All hail, all hail, the Fairy Queen. 


[At the close of this song Rosin GoopFELLow, 
in cap and bells, blows a blast upon his horn and 
enters, followed by Trrania and her train of 
fairies in the distance. | 


Rosgin speaks. 
Hail! sweet flowers. 
Your servant, Robin Goodfellow [dows low]. 
The evening hours 
Are waxing full, and I, Titania’s page, 
Would for a moment your listening ears en- 
gage. 
Our good queen bade me say to you that she 
Makes proclamation here to you and me 
In a short time hence. 
Meanwhile we’ll join and sing 
A rounded song that to her ears will bring 
None but notes of joy. 


[Rosin begins to sing. 
third line. 


Flowers join in on 
Fairies join in on last two lines. | 


Fairies and gnomes and little brown elves 

All love and serve the Fairy Queen; 
Flowers that noddle and smile at themselves 

All love and serve the Fairy Queen. 
Nothing but joy should e’er come o’er her, 
Nothing but beauty should go before her. 
Fairies and flowers and little brown elves 
All love and serve the Fairy Queen. 


[At close of song Tivanta and her train of 
fairies advance to centre. Tiranta extends her 
wand, whereat the entire company of players rise 
to their feet and bow low before their queen. 
All the players speak in concert. | 

Hail! glorious queen of the night. 
Trrania speaks. 
I give you greeting, sweet flowers with faces 
bright. 
List to my mandate. To-morrow is full May-day. 
A queen shall you choose from maids that play 
In groves and learn their books at school. No 
child 
With selfish face and haughty, or temper wild, 


Shall be chosen; but, instead, a sweet 

And simple-hearted maiden you shall greet 

And crown Queen o’ the May. Now, Robin, you 
Must take your turn at serving, lest you rue 

Your pageship to me, while I shall hie 

With my fairies to some spot near by. 


[Tiranta and fairies hide behind screens. 
Roxin also goes behind a screen. Flowers re- 
sume their first position. After a moment's 
silence, laughter is heard, and immediately the 
“Three Litile Maids from School,” FLORENCE, 
Mitprep, and Peart, come tripping in while 
singing the following song. | 


With lessons all done, we’re out for fun, 
We three little maids from school. 
We're happy-go-lucky, we’re jolly and plucky, 
We three little maids from school. 
Now who would be quiet and sit on a stool 
And learn his books by the teacher's rule 
As three little maids from school? 


CHORUS: 


Yes, we're three little maids from school, 
We're three little maids from school; 
With never a care on our faces fair, 

We're three little maids from school. 

FLORENCE speaks. | 
Look! Girls, we’re in Fairyland! How lucky! 

But you know the fairies won’t show themselves 
to us. I tell you, though, we'll blindfold our- 
selves and play wishes, You know it is said the 
fairies sometimes give wonderful gifts to those 
who cease to look with mortal eyes. 


[Grats draw white kerchiefs from their school- 
bags and blindfold themselves. | 
FLORENCE speaks. 

Now girls, listen! 

[All strike listening attitudes. 
plays softly. All speak excitedly. | 

Oh, fairy music! Hear! The fairies are com- 
ing! 


Orchestra 


MiLprep speaks. 


Yes, the fairies are coming. But we three can- 
not have an audience with the fairies at the same 
time. Nothing can be learned in Fairyland unless 
there be only the rustling of the leaves and one’s 
inmost thoughts to keep one company. Come, 
Pearl, we will withdraw and await our turn. 


[Miprep and Part leave the stage, while 
FLORENCE remains. FLORENCE seems lost in 
thought for a moment, then speaks. | 


Dear little woodland sprites, I pray 
You grant my wishes three, — 
To me give wealth for a single day, 
That I a fine lady may be; 
To me give beauty and a worshipping throng 
Following at my feet; 
And grant me the music, all day long, 
Of flattering praises sweet. 


[At this Rosin GooprEetLow bursts into a 
mocking laugh, which frightens FLORENCE. | 
FLORENCE speaks. 

Witches! Witches! 


this vile place. 
witches. 


Nothing but witches in 
I'll not keep company with 
[Leaves stage. | 


[Rosin peeps from behind screen and speaks. | 


Gadzooks! All her wishes were for selfish 
play. Not she! No maid like that will be Queen 
o’ the May. [Rosin again disappears behind 
screen. | } 


Mitprep returns and speaks. 


Where can Florence be? [Looking around.] 
She is not here. I suppose she has received her 
fairy gifts and gone. Well, it is now my turn. 
What shall I wish for? Let me think. Yes, I 
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would like best to be thought the brightest girl in 
school, so I am going to wish for knowledge. 


Fairies, fairies, you dear little elves, 

Come out from your hiding, and apply your- 
selves 

To serving a maid who wishes to look 

Into the wisdom of the blue fairy-book. 


[Mivprep is interrupted by Rosin laughing 
and speaking from his hidden zosition as fol- 
lows. | - 

Ha, ha! Riddledy, riddledy ree, 
Though I see you, you cannot see me. 
Maids may wish and maids may fish 
For the golden fish in the fairy sea, 
And wish to be wise through a sage’s eyes, 
But all in vain. Riddledy ree ree. 


MILDRED speaks. , 

Oho! You naughty fellow! I know you well. 
I will not stay here to be teased by a rude school- 
boy. [Leaves stage. | 

[Rosin looks out from screen and speaks. | 

Alack-a-day ! 

What woe! Of all the maids that pass this way, 
Not one has wished aright. Titania makes 
Her own laws, and each of her subjects takes 
_ Extremest pains to carry them out. Now pray 
Tell me where is a maid for Queen o’ the May? 


[A noise ts heard outside. Rosin slips back of 
screen. P®PAaRL now appears and speaks. | 


All alone! Doubtless Florence and Mildred 
have received all the gifts the fairies have to 
bestow. Well, it matters not, for my wishes were 
to be few and simple. [Starts to leave stage, 
when orchestra plays winningly. | 


O joy! Such dainty music! Perchance some 
fairy has tarried for my coming, and, after all, 
perhaps I had best serve my turn at wishing. 


Dear fairies, of all the gifts that ye wouldst give, 

I ask the humblest. The gift that helps us live 

The perfect life is what I ask. ’Tis this,— 

A simple and loving heart that reaps the bliss 

Of heayen for its own, and yet will go 

To the poorest child or the palest flowers that 
blow 

With a song of joy and a kiss of love. 


[While Prart ts still speaking, the fairies 
come silently forward and form a pretty tableau 
in the following manner : 

The five flowers form a semicircle back of the 
speaker, and hold their floral offerings above her 
head. Trranta comes out and kneels at her feet. 
Orchestra plays softly, and remaining fairies 
begin to dance in the background. | 


Tirana speaks. 
Unbind thine eyes, sweet maid, and look and be- 
lieve 
All thou seest. 
[Peart removes kerchief from her eyes, and 
looks about her in a charmed manner. | 
I bid thee now receive 
A crown [all bow] in the name of all that’s pure 
and sweet, 
While humbly bows Titania at thy feet. 


[Rose crowns Pant. | 


Daisy and Violet, make ye her pathway new 
With flowers lately dipped in evening dew. 


[Datsy and Vioxr scatter their offerings. | 
Pansy and Lily, now broider her garments o’er 
With tender thoughts and innocence. 

[Pansy and Lity pin their offerings to her 


dress. | 
Yet more 


Will I honor thee. This robe I place 
About thee as an emblem of thy grace 
Of heart and gentle royalty. 


[Tiranta takes off her fairy robe and places 
1t about Pwart, then places her sceptre in PHARL’s 
hand | 

Ye band 
OF fairies, sing, sing through all the land 
Your gladdest songs; and on the festal day 
Scatter joys to brighten the path of the Queen 0’ 
the May. 


[At this point the orchestra plays a march, 
while fairies and flowers form a pageant, with 
Queen o’ the May as central figure, and all march 
away. Fairies and flowers may now disappear. 
The May Queen may now engage in calling her 
subjects together, or anything befitting her queen- 
ship. | 


Yor Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


Aprit is smiling and weeping. 
What are these tears for, pray? 

Is it that March, her rude brother, 
Has just gone away? 


April is weeping and smiling. 
What are these smiles for, pray? 
Ah! ’Tis to greet her sweet sister, 
The bright, lovely May. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOBBY-JACK’S FISHING TRIP. 


BY J. VAN TASSELL BRUORTON. 


OHN ROBERT BURTON was in a quandary. 
He was trying to study up some plan which 
would enable him to wake up at four o’clock 

in the morning. Most small boys would have just 
gone to sleep with their minds made up that they 
would wake at that time, and would have had no 
difficulty whatever in doing it; but all his short life 
John Robert had tried to get all the sleep he pos- 
sibly could, and now it came hard to him to wake 
up. Usually he shut his door tight, closed the inside 
blinds (one night mamma found all the windows 
closed, too, but that didn’t happen again), put two 
little lumps of cotton in his ears, shut his eyes 
tight, and slept till somebody shook him awake 
about eight o’clock. 

But this morning papa had said, “John Robert, 
I am going fishing to-morrow morning, and, if you 
wake up in time, you may go, too.” 

“O papa! may 1? Mamma, be sure to wake me 
at ee 

But mamma laughed and shook her head, and 
papa said: 

“No, sir! I said, if you woke up in time, you 
could go. No one will wake you. If you want to 
go with me to-morrow, you'll wake yourself.” 

Then papa put on his hat, and went off to town; 
and John Robert began to think. 

How in the world could he ever manage to 
wake up at four o’clock in the morning? 

“T’ll leave the cotton out of my ears, anyway,” 
he muttered. 

Then he went up and opened the blinds at all 
three windows and tied the door wide open, for 
fear he might forget and shut it tight when he 
went up to bed. 

Then he thought and thought and thought, and 
by and by he went to mamma. 

“Mumsie, do you s’pose papa would mind if I 


* borrowed his ’larm-clock just for to-night?” he 


asked hopefully. 

Mamma laughed outright. 

*T think papa will have to rely on that to wake 
him up, Bobby-Jack,” she’said. 

Then John Robert went sorrowfully away by 
himself, and thought again very deeply. 


At last his face brightened. He went down to 
his play-closet, and hunted out a little old, round 
alarm-clock. He wound it up, set it on a chair, 
and watched it. It went for twenty minutes, then 
it stopped. 

“Hooray! Nothin’ broke! Jus’ wants cleanin’!” 
shouted Bobby-Jack exultantly. Then his brow 
clouded again. How could he clean a clock? 
What did folks clean ’em with, anyway? Kero- 
sene was good for cleaning sewing-machines. 
Mamma cleaned hers with it sometimes. Come to 
think of it, a clock was a machine, too: guessed 
he’d try kerosene on that. But mamma poked a 
little filler into a lot of little holes, and he — didn’t 
—see—gee! Mamma gave him a bath to clean 
him! He struck the chair with his hand so hard 
that the little clock jumped nervously. 

“Tl give that clock a— kerosene BATH!” he 
shouted. 

So he borrowed an old ten-pound cottolene pail 
from Biddy, and set the little round clock down 
on the bottom of it. He covered it with kerosene, 
and then moved it up and down—round and 
round — shook it a little —turned it over — shook 
it some more —lifted it out and looked it over 
carefully — put it back and shook it a little more; 
then, after a last thorough examination, wiped 
it as dry as he could, and set it on a board to drain 
and dry. 

Mamma looked at it with a queer little smile 
when she found it; but she left it there, and 
that night Bobby-Jack took it up to bed with 
him. 

He wound it up, set it a-going, put it on the 
stand at the head of his bed, and nodded at it so- 
ciably as it started its jolly little tick-tick — tick- 
tick. Then his eyes closed in spite of himself, and 
in half a minute he was sound asleep. 

The little clock ticked away busily till half- 
past three, then it gave alittle jump. Evidently 
something disturbed it. Perhaps the kerosene 
bath had disagreed with it. Then it gave a soft 


whir-r-r-r, a sort of a smothered gasp. All 
of a sudden it began: ‘“ Buzz-z-z! Whir-r-r! 
Burr-r-r! Whizz-z-z-zee!!” Then it gave a 


little jump, and bounced briskly up and down two 
or three times. ‘“Cl'k—cl'k—cl’k! whuzz-z !!” 
It took a little run toward the edge of the table. 


“Whurr-r-Bur-r! Whizz!” It went just a little 
nearer. “Buzz-z-zee!!” It danced out on the 
very edge. “Cl’k—cl’k—cl’k!” It stopped a 


second as if frightened; then with a “ Whurr-r- 
roo! Bang!” it tumbled over the edge and lay 
flat on its back, feebly gasping out a smothered 
“ Z-2-z-zee!” 

And all this while, amid all this confusion 
and hubbub and racket, Bobby-Jack slept peace- 
fully on! 

When papa came tip-toeing to his door to find 
out the cause of the racket, there lay Bobby-Jack 
flat on his back,—his arms tossed up over his 
head, his mouth wide open, snoring away as peace- 
fully as ever. 

Papa shook his head dejectedly, and went back 
and told mamma. 

“J think, my dear,” he said, “it will take some- 
thing more than a fishing trip or an alarm-clock 
to make John Robert wake up early.” 

But Bobby-Jack does not despair. He never 
stuffs his ears with cotton now, he leaves blinds 
and doors and windows wide open, and he sets his 
little alarm-clock (all wound up and ticking away 
just as merrily as if it had never tumbled off the 
stand on to the floor) on the stand at the head of 
his bed every night. He has never heard it strike 
yet. But he still hopes to, though he sometimes 
shakes his head a little despondently. 

“Tf that awful racket didn’t wake me up, I’m 
’most afraid nothin’ ever will,” he says mournfully, 
as he thinks of his lost fishing trip. 


eee 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S MEASURE. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


“ Come here, darlings,” grandma said, 
Just before they went to bed. 
“Leave your measure on the door, 
For me when your visit’s o’er,— 
Ralph and Grace and Baby Stanley, 
Girlie sweet and boys so manly.” 


This one nearest to the floor 

Shows the number “two feet four,” 
Where the littie pattering feet 

Of a baby, fair and sweet, 

Standing braced against the wall, 
Left his measure for us all. 


Next above is little Grace, 

Flaxen-haired and fair of face; 

With her blue eyes full of fun, 

" Mark me quick before I ’wun”; 

There she goes, but leayes her meas- 
ure 

To be dated at our leisure. 


A little higher is another — 

Height of blue-eyed Gracie’s brother, 
Who never does a thing by half, 
Prints his name out this way—Rarru 
Wishing very much that he 

Might add a bug or bumble bee. 


That is nice; grandma will know 
How you merry children grow, 
And she takes your measure when 
You shall visit her again. 

And old Santa Claus can see. 

But, my dears, ’twixt you and me, 


I think perhaps that I had better 
Write the dear old saint a letter, 
So that he can bring some toys 

For this girl and these two boys. 


VERY BUSY! 


her son-in-law, said that nothing 
could keep her from singing. And, 
strange to say, she composed her own 
songs. 

One day he began to write them 
down, and he continued writing for 
many days, but Mrs. Goose knew 
nothing about it. At last he had 
enough for a volume, and published 
it under the title of “Songs for the 
Nursery” or “Mother Goose Melo- 
dies” for children. To this was 
added: “Printed by T. Fleet at his 
printing house, Pudding Lane, Bos- 
ton, 1719. Price, two coppers.” On 
the cover was printed a large goose 
with wide-open mouth. 

Mrs. Goose was a busy old lady, 
but never ceased her singing until 
her death at ninety-two years of age. 

She was a member of the historic 
Old South Church, where the colo- 
nists held many of their indignation 
meetings before the Revolution, 
when resisting the oppression of 
England. It was this church that 
the British converted into a riding- 
school for their troops during the 
siege of Boston in 1775. Benjamin 
Franklin was baptized at its altar on 
the day of his birth. 

The Old South has had many 
noted people within its doors, but 
none more famous and none who 
have been a greater blessing to the 
world than she who wrote: 


‘‘ Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, marry, have I, 
Three bags full; 
One for my master 
And one for my dame, 


* All good children,” I will say. 
** Bring something nice for Christmas Day.” 


** And now, my little ones,” she said, 

“It’s time that you were all in bed, 

For only see how very late: 

The clock upon the wall strikes eight; 

And I will bid you all good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” “Good-night,” ‘“Danma, 
night.” 


dood- 
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MOTHER GOOSE. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON MCGEE. 


[Presupposing Mother Goose to be a historical char- 
acter, the following is interesting.—EpirTor.] 


cc ICKORY, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 


The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock.” 


* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb 
And he took out a plum, 
And said, ‘ What a good boy am [!’” 


If I were to ask you who wrote these rhymes, 
every one of you would answer at the same time; 
for you are all familiar with the melodies of 
Mother Goose. Perhaps some of you have sung 
them, for they are very pretty when set to music. 

But I doubt whether very many of you know 
much about the life of Mother Goose. Who was 
she? And where did she live? 

The other day I visited The Granary, one of the 
old cemeteries in the city of Boston. It is not out 


in the suburbs or country, where cemeteries are 
usually found, but right in the heart of this very 
busy city, on one of its principal thoroughfares. 
It dates from 1630, so that most of the tombstones 
are black with age. 

I found that a great many celebrated people 
were buried here, many of whom you have studied 
about in your histories. Most ‘of them lived at 
the time of the war of the Revolution, among them 
being John Hancock, James Otis, Paul Revere, 
and the parents of Benjamin Franklin. 

As I was walking up and down the old place, I 
came across a small slate slab, very black-looking 
and very difficult to read, but I succeded in read- 
ing these words: 


“ HeRE LYES THE BODY OF 
Mary Goosz, wire To Isaac Goose. 
Born 1665; Diep 1757.” 


Yes, this was the grave of Mother Goose, who 
wrote the melodies of which you are all so fond. 

Mary Foster was born in Charlestown, which 
is'a part of Boston, in 1665. She married Isaac 
Goose, a widower with ten children. In the 
course of time six more “Gooses” came to keep 
the others company, and then there were sixteen. 
No doubt they had merry times. Perhaps that is 
the reason she wrote: 


‘¢ There was an old woman, she lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
She gave them some broth without any bread; 
She whipped them all soundly, and put them to bed.” 


One of her daughters married a printer of 
Boston, and Mrs. Goose went to live with them. 
She enjoyed taking care of her grandchildren, and 
sang to them day and night. In fact, Mr. Fleet, 


But none for the little boy 
Who cries in the lane.”’ 


A RUBBER PLANTATION. 


UBBER is found in different warm countries 
of the earth, but the best and the most 
comes from the great valley of the Ama- 

zon River. 

The whole rubber district of South America 
covers as much land as all our great United States 
east of the Mississippi River. 

The plantation in which we are to-day is on one 
of the islands near the mouth of the Amazon. 

In and out, in and out, winds our path through 
the great forest. Are all these trees about us 
rubber-trees? Oh, no. Although some one may 
have told us stories of rubber groves and rubber 
forests, we find that there is really no such thing. 

The rubber-trees are mixed in with many other 
kinds of trees, and grow far apart. 

Different men have different trees to look after. 
One has fifty, perhaps, or seventy, or a hundred, 
just according to the distance between the trees. 

This number of trees is spoken of by the rubber- 
growers as a “road” or “path” of trees. And 
the size of the whole rubber plantation depends 
upon the number of such roads or paths it con- 
tains. Auicr E. ALLEN. 


6c HE way to keep a man out of the mud is 
to black his boots,” once said Frederick 
Douglass. The man with soiled shoes 
does not care where he walks. The schoolboy 
with blackened shoes is learning self-respect. 
The Philadelphia Methodist. 
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COME AND PLAY WITH US! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


As come the first fair flowers of spring, 
And look with loving eyes above, 

Or listen to the robins sing, 
They must believe this world is love! 


And if I look at life in light, 
With lily peace and purity, 

I, too, shall see the earth is bright, 
A world all beautiful for me! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PINK AND WHITE MAY-BASKET. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


“ AKE Peggy upstairs and show her your 
May-baskets, Marion,” said Mrs. Foster. 
Peggy had come with her mother, who 
had brought the sewing which she had finished 
for Mrs. Foster. 

Shy little Peggy’s brown eyes peeped furtively 
from out the protecting folds of her mother’s 
skirt. But her shyness melted under Marion’s 
sunny smile. 

There was something alluring about Marion. 
Her ruffled white apron spread so airily. Her 
blue ribbons nestled so daintily in the bright hair, 
that rippled and gleamed when she turned her 
head. Peggy could not help looking at her. 

So when Marion smiled and held out her hand, 
Peggy unhesitatingly placed her chubby one 
within it, and, throwing a pleased smile over her 
shoulder at her mother, allowed herself to be led 
away to Marion’s own little room. 

In Marion’s room, oh, the dazzling sight! 


Peggy had never seen a May-basket before. Such 
an array astonished her, and she stood in silent, 
wide-eyed wonder. 

“Don’t you like them, dear?” asked Marion. 

Like them? Peggy’s dark eyes glewed, and 
her round cheeks flushed a deeper pink. 

“JT will give you this one to carry home,” said 
Marion. : 

Peggy’s heart beat with breathless delight, as 
she held her hands to receive the rustling, airy 
trifle of pink and white. She raised a pleased 
little face to meet Marion’s gaze, and said shyly, 
“Sank you.” 

“To-morrow you must hang it on some little 
girl’s door, then ring the bell, and run away 
before she catches you. Write her name on the 
card that is tied to the basket,” said Marion, as 
they went downstairs. 

Carefully carrying her treasure, Peggy walked 
home with her mother. Her delight was too deep 
for words, but expressed itself in loving pats and 
caresses lavished on the little paper basket. It 
seemed to her that the basket responded with low 
rustlings and ripplings of the fairy streamers that 
danced beneath her breath. F 

In the morning it was a new delight to be ad- 
mired and fondled; and it was with reluctance 
that she left it to go out and play in the warm 
spring sunshine, as her mother bade her. 

“May I go as far as the big gray house?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, and be a good little girl this morning,” 
was the answer. 

The big gray house had been closed as long as 
Peggy could remember, until a few days ago. 
Then there had come a wagon-load of furniture; 
and in the unwonted stir and bustle the fine old 
place had taken on a new interest for Peggy. 

From her vantage-point across the road she 


could see the coachman washing a carriage, that 
sparkled in the sunlight, and a chambermaid sit- 
ting at a dizzy height in one of the windows, 
which she washed while she sang in a clear, sweet 
voice. 

Peggy stayed until she heard the far-away, 
hoarse voice of a factory whistle. That, she 
knew, meant dinner-time. 

As she turned to go, she caught a glimpse,— 
yes, she was sure she saw a little girl at the 
window. She lingered a moment or two, but, 
not seeing the face again, turned her steps home- 
ward. 

In the afternoon she took her position under 
the tree opposite the gray house. This time she 
had the pink and white May-basket with her. 
Perhaps she might see the little girl again. Then 
she would hold up the basket, that the little stranger 
might admire its gay, fluttering streamers. 

As she sat there dreaming, a carriage drove up 
and stopped in front of the house. Such a beauti- 
ful lady leaned back in the cushions, and beside 
her sat the little girl Peggy had seen at the win- 
dow. Large, dark-circled eyes looked out from 
the pale, thin face. 

Catching sight of Peggy as the carriage drew 
up, the little girl smiled. But it was such a sad 
little smile that, instead of smiling back, Peggy’s 
eyes filled with tears, though she hardly knew 
why. 

Peggy beat a hasty retreat to where the trunk 
of the friendly tree hid her from view, but she 
could peep shyly out to see the lady alight from 
the carriage. What were those queer wooden 
things she held in her hand? And why didn’t the 
little girl jump out and run up the walk? 

Now the footman took the little girl in his arms, 
and carefully, so carefully, lifted her out. The 
strange wooden things were placed one under each 
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arm. Slowly the little girl went up the walk 
swinging her frail body between the sticks. Peggy 
had never seen a crutch before. When they 
reached the house steps, the footman picked her 
up again and carried her into the house. The 
door shut them from Peggy’s sight, leaving her 
with her eyes full of tears, and wondering what 
gave her that odd, hungry feeling. 

Peggy thought it out. The little girl must be 
ill. Yes, that was it. She must have the measles. 
When Peggy had the measles, her mother had 
carried her about the house. But Peggy never 
had to walk with sticks under her arms. Peggy 
knew it was not play. The beautiful lady and 
the footman looked so pityingly at the tiny figure 
hitching painfully along. 

Poor little girl! Peggy wished she might do 
something to please her. 

Just then the pink and white basket rustled 
softly as a frisky breeze fluttered the crimpy 
streamers in Peggy’s face. 

What was it Marion had said? 
door and ring the bell. 

“But I want my dear little basket myself,” 
sighed Peggy. 

Write her name on the card. Peggy did not 
know her name. Peggy could not write. Peggy’s 
mouth drooped, and a funny little frown came in 
her forehead. 

Right here he came down the street. His cap 
was set far back on his head. His hands were 
thrust into his trousers’ pockets. His coat swung 
jauntily at the back. His red lips puckered 
roundly, and from them came a shrill, sweet sound. 
It was the Boy Who Whistled. 

Peggy brightened immediately. She liked the 
Boy Who Whistled. Had he not given her in- 
numerable bites of rosy-cheeked apples and de- 
licious, sticky morsels? Had he ever failed her 
when applied to for information? The Boy Who 
Whistled went to school and knew everything. ~ 

Peggy hastened to him with her trouble, the 
little basket swinging madly back and forth as she 
Tan. 

Did he have a pencil? And could he write ‘For 
the little girl?” 

The Boy Who Whistled took from his pocket a 
gorgeous white and blue pencil, and after wetting 
the lead in the proper manner, wrote in a very 
black, crooked line, “ For the litl gurl.” 

The Boy Who Whistled was blissfully uncon- 
scious that correct spelling was not one of his 

«strong points. He assured Peggy, “ That was all 
right,” and offered to stand in the road and see 
her through the hanging of it. 

Peggy stopped at the house steps, pressed a 
last kiss on her treasure, and breathed a soft 
good-by,— it was such a dear little basket. Then 
she hung it carefully on the knob, pressed the 
bell-button with her stubby thumb, plunged 
madly down the flight of steps, flashed down the 
walk to where the Boy Who Whistled stood wait- 
ing. Hand in hand they raced wildly down the 
street, and reached Peggy’s home in a state of 
breathless excitement. 

Here the Boy Who Whistled again assured her 
that “It was all right,” and agreed with her that 
“no one in this world would ever know who hung 
it.” 

The next morning Peggy’s mother answered a 
knock at the door. 

Peggy heard some one asking if the little girl 
with pink cheeks and brown curls who wore a red 
dress lived there. She blushed to hear herself 
described so accurately, and, half-frightened, 
peeped through the window. 

Why! It was the coachman at the big gray 
house. He held a large box in his hands. 

“Peggy,” called her mother, “this is something 
for you, dear.” 


Hang it on the 


When the box was opened, Peggy’s dimples 
deepened. Her hands trembled with excitement. 
She caught her breath with delight at sight of the 
beautiful pink and white basket inside. 

There never was such another May-basket! 
The boat-shaped basket of white wicker, laced 
with pink ribbons, swung airily between two 
rattan standards. And in this prettiest of baskets, 
beneath a lace-trimmed coverlet of pink silk, her 
head resting on a white ruffled pillow, and shaded 
by fluffy white draperies that fell from a frame 
overhead, lay the dearest baby dolly in all the 
world. 

Tied to one of the standards with a pink bow 
was a card on which was written, ““For the Other 
Little Girl.” And on the other side it said, 
“Please come to play with me this afternoon.” 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Lo, the winter is passed, 

The flowers appear again on the earth; 

It is the time of the singing of birds, 

And their voices are heard in our land; 

The orchards put forth their green fruit, 

And the vines fill the air with fragrance. 

Consider the lilies, how they grow, 

And the roses, how they bloom! 

For God hath made everything beautiful in its 
time; 

In the beauty of holiness may we walk before 
Him. 

He causes the grass to spring up for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man; 

He filleth the land with the finest of wheat, 

And the valleys are covered with corn. 


Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 

Will He not much more care for us, His children? 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; 

But he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 

From the Way of Life, edited by Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BERTHA’S SILVER THINGS. 


BY HARRIET CARYE COX. 


“e ERTHA is getting so neglectful and untidy 
that I’m sure I don’t know what I am 
going to do with her,” her mother re- 

marked sadly, looking at the little girl, with her 

tumbled hair and soiled hands. 

Bertha pouted, of course. It was horrid of 
mamma to be always finding fault with her. 

“When I gave her a room ail to herself I 
thought that she was going to be very nice and 
tidy and take pride in it, and not be so careless. 
We took great pains in fixing it up; but it has 
done no good at all. I can’t see that she is a bit 
better.” 

Mamma shook her head as she imparted this to 
Aunt Lizzie. Bertha moved uneasily. She didn’t 
like to be found fault with before Aunt Lizzie; 
for she had such a queer, sharp way of looking at 
you. But now Aunt Lizzie was smiling. 

“Take me up into your room,” she said. “I 
haven’t seen it since it has been fixed, and I’d like 
to. I used to have that very room myself, and it 
was a dear little cosy nest. You must enjoy it so 
much.” 

She held out her hand, but Bertha drew back. 

“I —I haven’t fixed it up to-day,” she faltered, 
glancing with dismay at her mother. 

But auntie laughed lightly. “ Of course I shan’t 
expect to see things in company neatness,” she 
said, “but perhaps mamma has belied you. Let 
us come and see, even if the bed isn’t made.” 


She led the way, and Bertha followed very un- 
happily. She knew just what a sight would meet 
auntie’s eyes. 

It was even worse than she had realized. The 
bed-clothes were pulled over the foot-board in a 
roll; there was some dirty water in the pretty 
wash-bowl. All the bureau drawers were open, 
and the pretty dressing-stand was littered with bits 
of candy, papers, pencils, spools, wads of hair, and 
buttons. 

“Oh!” gaid Aunt Lizzie, as she stood in the 
middle of the room and glanced about. “Oh, 
Bertha!” 

But the girl made no reply. She was closing 
the door to the closet, and she couldn’t see just 
straight for the tears in her eyes. 

With what seemed to Bertha the most remark- 
able rapidity, Aunt Lizzie cleared the little dress- 
ing-table, shook the white cover, and replaced the 
brush and comb. 

“ Haven't you any pretty little silver things that 
belong here?” auntie asked pleasantly. 

“Yes,” Bertha admitted. “There is a shoe-horn 
and a boot-buttoner and a salye-box somewhere.” 

She began a vain search for the missing articles. 

“T tell you what I am going to do,” auntie con- 
tinued. “I am going to give you a nice set of 
silver-backed brushes and all that. They will 
make your table look ever so pretty, and I think 
that you will enjoy them.” 

Bertha’s face brightened. “I have wanted them 
so much,” she gasped. “Every time I go over to 
Emma’s I look at hers and think if I only had 
some, I’d want to keep things real nice, just as she 
does. You have to, when there are silver things, 
you know. Perhaps — perhaps it would help me 
be more careful,” she said, blushing hotly as she 
met auntie’s glance. 

So it came about that in a few days Bertha re- 
ceived a box from Boston. 

The whole family gathered around as she 
opened it, and drew out the lovely things which 
Aunt Lizzie had sent. Comb and brush, mirror, 
hair-receiver, ring-tray, files and brushes for her 
finger-nails, all sorts of beautiful things. She 
fairly cried with pleasure. 

“Pooh!” said Rob, as he looked from them to 
her. “Auntie had better keep her things. You 
can’t. I’d like to see them a month from now.” 

“Well, you shall,” Bertha replied, not angrily, 
as her brother had expected, but with a thrill of 
determination in her voice that caused him to look 
at her sharply a moment as he turned away. “I 
am going to keep things nice, now you see.” 


One noon Bertha rushed in excitedly. The 
teacher had asked some of the girls to go home 
with her after school at night, and she must make 
herself look nice. So she dashed to her room for 
a fresh ribbon and clean handkerchief. 

So intent was she in taking off the old ribbon, 
smoothing it out, folding and putting it away, that 
she didn’t notice anything, until, all of a sudden, 
as if feeling the presence of some one, she turned, 
and there, in the wicker rocker by the window, 
sat auntie. 

Bertha made a rush, and gave her a great hug. 

“ But where are the silver things I sent you?” 
auntie asked after the first excited greeting was 
over. 

“T came up here, expecting to see all the silver 
things shining and bright, and there isn’t one,— 
not even the button-hook you had before.” 

Bertha blushed, and moved her foot uneasily. 
“JT —well, I haven’t used them yet,” she ventured 
at last. 

Then meeting Aunt Lizzie’s eyes squarely, she 
crept closer, and whispered: “I didn’t think that I 
ought to, really. I was ashamed to.” 

Then, encouraged by the loving pat that auntie 


gave her, she went on: “At first I put them all 
out on the table, and they looked lovely, and I 
spent a whole week fixing up the room to look 
nice enough for them; but I didn’t use them. I 
was waiting. And afterI got it all done, I thought: 
‘There, you careless girl, you’ve let things go all 
this time, and kept things just horrid, and now, 
just because you’ve had some real lovely things 
given you, you are going to have things as nice as 
you ought to have had them, anyway. And you 
don’t deserve to have the nice things if you 
couldn’t keep things neat without them.’ And so 
I put them all away, and have been using the old 
things uatil I thought I deserved to use them; and 
I don’t know as I ever shall.” 

Auntie bent over and kissed the upturned face. 
“T think you deserve to now,” she said. “I’ve been 
here some time, and I have found things so sweet 
and clean and tidy, and now such a bright, sweet 
little face, that it needs the other bright things to 
go with it.” 

Bertha went to the closet and took out the box. 
There was a thoughtful look on her face as she 
took off the cover and took out one thing after an- 
other, and then surveyed them as they lay there in 
their brightness. “They are beautiful,” she cried, 
with her eyes glowing. “But I don’t deserve them, 
auntie. I know I don’t.” 


SUNDAY. 


I was glad when they said unto me, 

Let us go up to the house of the Lord; 

For He will teach us of His ways 

And we will walk in His paths. 

Return unto thy rest, O my soul! 

For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, 

And into His courts with praise. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NAPOLEON’S LOVE FOR THE VIOLET. 
BY A. G. HAVEY. 


O the members of the Home Study Club 
who are interested in the part our wayside 
flowers have taken in the world’s history 

the violet calls up a train of fascinating thoughts. 
We see the “‘ Old Guard of the Empire,’ the most 
superb body of soldiers, probably, that ever 
marched under the banner of any conqueror,” wear- 
ing ontheir breast this modest flower that signified 
to them the “return in the spring ” of their idol. 

The violet was the favorite flower of Napoleon, 
and became the emblem of that most glorious em- 
pire,” and was worn as a symbol of attachment to 
the imperial family of France. 

These flowers the loving Josephine delighted to 
paint and embroider in her needlework, an art in 
which she particularly excelled. After her di- 
vorce, and while living at Malmaison, she speaks 
of “painting the violet, a flower which recalls to 
my memory my more happy days.” 

Napoleon had two little nephews whom he loved 
dearly, and looked upon as his possible successors. 
One of them did live to beeome Napoleon III. 

In the days of the splendor of the empire, when 
these children were heirs to so many crowns, 
their mother, Hortense, questioned them as to 
what they would do if they were to rely upon their 
own resources for a livelihood. 

“I would become a soldier,” said the eldest, 
“and fight so well that I would soon become an 
officer.” 

The little prince Louis, knowing that the gun 
and knapsack were beyond his strength, said: “I 
would sell violet bouquets, like the little boy at the 
gate of the Tuileries from whom we buy them 
every day.” 
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In France a lavish use is made of flowers in 
public ceremonies, and as a means of expressing 
the various sentiments of this volatile people. 

When Napoleon was banished to Elba he said to 
his trusted followers, ‘I will return with the vio- 
lets.” 

March 1, 1815, the day that Napoleon landed at 
Cannes, having escaped from Elba, is called the 
“day of the violets.” 

Lord Byron has translated from the French, 
“Napoleon’s Farewell,” a popular song of 1815. 
The last stanza begins with these lines: 


“Farewell to thee, France! But when Liberty rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then. 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys; 
Though withered, thy tear will unfold it again.”’ 


Tennyson, in his “‘ Memoriam,” alludes to a su- 
perstition concerning the violet in these words: 


“And from his ashes may be;made 
The violet of his native land.” 


In Hamlet we find the 
pressed : 


same thought ex- 


‘ And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring!,”’ 


Poetry 1s not made of the understanding. The 
question of common sense ts always “ What is tt 
good for?”—a question which would abolish 
the rose and be triumphantly answered by the 
cabbage. 

Lowe tu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CORNELIUS BLUE-JAY’S FAMILY. 


BY GERTRUDE P. DAVIS. 


bs AMMA! Who is Cornelius?” asked 
Archie Davenport one morning in 
early May. 

“Cornelius, Archie? 
said his mother. 

“Yes, Cornelius! A blue jay is flying about 
the pine-tree and calling ‘ Cornelius’ just as loud 
as she can scream.” 

“Tt must be Mrs. Blue-jay calling her husband. 
Listen! is that the cry?” 

Clear and strong it came from the direction of 
the great pine, “Cor-nel’-ius ! Cor-nel’-tus !” 

“That's it, mamma! Two birds have been 
flying back and forth making a great racket and 
acting as if they didn’t know what todo. I know 
they are blue-jays, but they don’t look just alike. 
One is a brighter blue than the other and has a 
tali crest on his head, and the other only has a 
tiny tuft of feathers instead of the crest.” 

“The one without the crest is the mother- 
bird, Archie, and the other her mate. I think 
they are house-hunting, and that, whenever Mrs. 
Blue-jay finds a spot she likes, she calls Mr. Blue- 
jay to look at it. If you and Ruth will keep 
watch very quietly under the tree, you may see 
the birds building a snug nest, and by and by 
there will be some baby blue jays in the little 
home.” 

Archie ran out at once, calling “ Ruth! Ruth! 
Where are you? Mamma says the blue jays are 
going to build a nest in the big pine!” 

For the next few days the children often heard 
the call, “Cor-nel/-ius! Cor-nel’-tus!” and Mr. 
Blue-jay’s shrill answer, “ Here, dear! Here, 
dear!” 

In three or four days fresh rootlets and twine 
and lint robbed from an old robin’s nest had been 
woven into the blue jay’s nest. The new house 
was fitted in a fork of the pine branches, just 
beyond reach from the piazza, and fully ten feet 
from the ground. The birds did not mind the 


What do you mean?” 


- lish, and Mr. Franklin is an American. 
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coming of the children, and were not disturbed by 
their talking. 

One noon Archie came in and said, “ Mamma, 
Mrs. Cornelius is sitting very still on the-nest, and - 
Cornelius is talking to her. I think the eggs are 
laid.” 

That afternoon, as Archie’s mother sat sewing 
on the piazza, both the birds left the nest for a 
moment. It gave her just time to lean over the 
piazza railing, pull the branch gently down, and 
discover three pale olive green eggs streaked with _ 
brown. 

Day after day the mother-bird sat patiently on 
the nest, keeping the’ pretty eggs warm. Some- 
times she would leave the nest for a little while, 
and Mr. Cornelius would take her place. One 
warm June day, about three weeks after the eggs 
had first been seen, Ruth ran to her mother much 
troubled. ‘Mamma, I am afraid the eggs will be 
cold. Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius are both gone 
from the tree, and something else seems to be in 
the nest.” 

Mamma went out to the piazza with the children, 
and lifted Ruth up on the railing, so that she might 
look into the nest. 

“OQ mamma, I can see two funny long beaks, 
some little round black eyes, and such a queer, 
ragged bunch. Oh! oh! It is the baby blue 
jays!” 

Archie had already brought a light settee and 
was standing on it, so that he, too, could peep into 
the nest. 

“O mamma, there are but two little birds: Do 
you suppose some cat has stolen the other egg? ” 
asked Archie. 4 

Just then they heard the familiar “Cor-nel’-ius ! 
Cor-nel’-ius!” “Here, dear!” 'The parent birds 
were flying toward the tree. Seeing mamma and 
and the children, the mother-bird repeated her 
calls, and Cornelius scolded vigorously, “Jay! 
Jay!” He flew about, calling and trying to drive 
the people away, while the mother-bird hopped 
into the nest and saw that her darlings were safe. 

The children kept very quiet and waited till the 
birds grew calm. Then mamma lifted Ruth 
down, saying, “Come away now; the birds will be 
less disturbed another time if we leave them for 
to-day.” 

Day by day the children went and came, always 
careful not to make loud or sudden sounds. The 
blue jays found their little ones always safe, and 
soon paid no heed to any one who watched them. 

It was not long before the baby birds were so 
big that Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius taught them to 
fly. Ruth and Archie found this great fun. 

One day in August Mr. Cornelius and his 
family flew away into the woods, and did not come 
back. The children watched for them, but had to 
be content with hoping to see them another spring. 


FRANKLIN'S FAMOUS TOAST. 


RANKLIN was dining with a small party of 
FE distinguished gentlemen, when one of them 
said: “Here are three nationalities repre- 
sented. I am French, and my friend here is Eng- 
Let each 
one propose a toast.” 

It was agreed to, and the Englishman’s turn 
came first. He arose, and, in the tone of a Briton 
bold, said: “ Here’s to Great Britain, the sun that 
gives light to all nations of the earth.” 

The Frenchman was rather taken aback at this; 
but he proposed: ‘“Here’s to France, the moon 
whose magic rays move the tides of the world.” 

Franklin then arose, with an air of quaint 
modesty, and said: “ Here’s to our beloved George 
Washington, the Joshua of America, who com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand still — and they 
obeyed.” 
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GLORY TO THY NAME. 


Guiory to Thy name forever,— 

Thou of life the Guard and Giver! 
Thou who slumberest not nor sleepest, 
Blest are they Thou kindly keepest. 
God of stillness and of motion, 

Of the rainbow and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock, and river,— 
Glory to Thy name forever! 


God of evening’s peaceful ray, 
God of every dawning day 
Rising from the distant sea, 
Breathing of eternity,— » 
Thine the flaming sphere of light; 
Thine the darkness of the night; 
God of life that fade shall never, — 
Glory to Thy name forever! 
From the Way of Life, edited by Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer. 


Trresolute people let their soup grow cold be- 
tween the plate and the mouth. CERVANTES. 
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A NEW KIND OF PAPER. 
BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


HERE was a glass jar in the pantry with 
some cracked wheat in it. It had been 
put there to keep it away from the 

worms; but I think the eggs must have been 
there to begin with, for one day in winter I found 
that it had become very wormy. 

“Tt is just the thing for the birds,” I said; and 
so I threw some out of the window every few 
days, and watched the birds eat the grains and the 
worms. 

Pretty soon it was spring, and the birds did not 
come around so much; and I forgot the jar of 
wheat for atime. Then one day I thought of it, 
and decided that I would carry it out to the 
chickens. There was a hurrying and a scurrying, 
and the wheat and the worms disappeared down 
the chickens’ throats very quickly. 

As I went back to the house, I noticed some- 
thing strange in the jar. It looked like a little 
curtain hanging around the top of it. I put in 
my finger and pulled it out. It was white, about 
an inch and a half wide, and was like the softest 
of tissue paper, only it did not rustle. It had a 
rather sweet smell, something like wheat. I 
looked at it through the microscope, and it was 
very fine and shone almost like silk. 

You know that meal worms spin webs, and I 
suppose that they had crawled around the top of 
the jar and had spun and spun till they had made 
this soft white paper. 


THE SLEEP OF THE TREES. 
BY JULIA E. ROGERS. 


REES are, after all, very much like folks! 
They sleep o’ nights, they feed and drink, 
and thereby grow. They breathe through 

lungs the same life-giving oxygen, and throw off 
carbon dioxide. They tear their clothes, and have 
to mend them. Ina crowd they jostle each other 
like rude boys, and the big fellows usually con- 
quer the weaker ones. They get cuts and bruises 
and broken limbs; and there is a catalogue of tree 
diseases, most of them catching, like the measles. 


years ago. Ex-Governor Morton was the 
founder of it. He was Secretary of Agri- 
culture in President Cleveland’s cabinet. 


A RBOR DAY was started in Nebraska thirty 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Sunpay Scuoox teachers have many hard con- 
ditions. The Editor knows it, and he extends his 
sympathy. Now the question is, how these hard 
conditions can be made easier. Sympathy is 
worth something, but practical advice may go still 
farther if one has anything of the kind to give. 

Allow us, then, faithful workers, to make a few 
suggestions. Come to your duties in as cheerful 
a spirit as possible. This will cost an effort, per- 
haps a'great effort at times, but the class will 
respond. A dull demeanor means dull pupils. 
Conceal your discouragements, if you have. any. 
Think of the happy side of your labors; recall 
the bright spots; act as though you expected to 
enjoy the session. 

Another rule: Give the members opportunity 
to exercise their own minds. Furnish reasonable 
freedom of talk. Adopt indirect approach upon 
the lesson. The average pupil is not prepared; 
he has no help athome. Allow for this, and create 
interest on the spot by tactful methods. 

Find some time, however brief, during the 
week to study the appointed lesson. Do not use 
too many “helps,” but draw on a definite good 
source. Have a guide, that is an author, familiar 
and authoritative, who can furnish you with fertile 
hints and central ideas. Make notes; use pict- 
ures; employ stories; cut out paragraphs from 
newspapers. They will come “handy” in the 
course, somewhere. 

If possible, demand and obtain teachers’ meet- 
ings, and attend them! Ministers are often will- 
ing, but the teachers stay away. A teachers’ 
meeting is a blessing. It means information and 
inspiration. It furnishes the personal enthusiasm 
and the teaching equipment. It draws the teachers 
together in a spirit of mutual confidence, while it 
enlightens the path of instruction. 

Not least, never lose sight of the standard, of 
the goal. This work is the greatest, therefore it 
is the hardest. To its success must go patience, 
faith, lofty motive. Sowing seed is a faith- 
process. The influence method is intangible, un- 
certain. ’Tis not the imparting of knowledge 
alone, or chiefly, you seek. Influence is greater. 

Teachers, take courage! Do your duty, and do 
it with a zest; do it with your heart, and there can 
never be any serious doubt as to the final success. 


LETTER-BOX. 


LitrLEton Common, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—I enjoy the Sunday School. And I 
like my teacher very much. 

Iam very gladit is spring, for I like to hear the little 
birds sing. 

We have had two little sparrows sleep up in the 
corner of our piazza all winter, and we feed them every 
day, and they are very tame. 

Last Sunday there were seven children, and the 
penny collection was twelve cents in my class. 

I am seven years old and I go to school every day. 

CarLeTon O. NEEDHAM, 


ENIGMA XXY. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 3, 14, 4, 16, 9, is a large fish. 

My 8, 15, 16, 11, a valley. 

My 16, 1, 18, 12, 7, 10, epistle. 

My 10, 17, 2, is a color. 

My 6, 5, 4, 3, is what dray horses do, 

My whole is a well-known divine. r 
HELEN A. WaRREN 


ENIGMA XXYVI. 


I am cemposed of 19 letters. 
My 2, 17, is a personal pronoun. 


My 2, 9, 19, is a possessive pronoun. 
My 6, 16, 13, 5, is a large plant. 
My 11, 7, 14, 4, is a boy’s name. 
My 4, 8, 8, 12, is a part of a house. 
My 18, 1, 3, 15, is a part of a house. 
My 10, 8, 15, is not bottom. 
My whole is the name of a newspaper. 
Mary Jessiz Woop. 


ANIMAL PUZZLE. 


1. I Am a wily wild animal. Read the thirteenth 
chapter of Luke, and find something about this animal. 

2. In the seventeenth chapter of I. Samuel find, in 
one of the verses, two wild animals and two domestic 
animals, and let us know what they are. 

3. In the thirty-second Psalm find two animals, and 
tell us what you find. 

4. In the first chapter of Job find four varieties of 
animals, and tell us how many Job had of each. 

5. In the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, in two con- 
secutive verses, find animals, and let us know what 
they are. 

6. In the third chapter of Philippians find some ani- 
mals which are well known to you all. 


VEGETABLE CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What vegetable is found in every newspaper? 

2. What vegetable whose first syllable is that out of 
which comes our nourishment when thirsty, and whose 
second is our relatives ? 

3. What vegetable keeps the time for a brass band? 

4, What vegetable whose first syllable is what the 
small boy hates in grammar and the second what the 
savage bulldog delights to do? 

5. What vegetable is a request ? 

6. What vegetable is a public carriage, and what we 
all possess ? 

7. What vegetable has two toes with a month be- 
tween? 

8. What vegetable is a letter of the alphabet and a 
burden ? 

9. What vegetable is a pumpkin pie when it falls 
from the shelf? 

10. What vegetable whose first syllable is what we 
ride in and the second what all vegetables do? 

11. What vegetable is a cooking utensil, a letter of 
the alphabet, and good soil for corn? 

12. What vegetable first stings and then repeats a 
letter of the alphabet ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XV. 


Eniema XXII.— Home Study Club. 

EnicmMa XXIII.— Ivanhoe. 

A PvuzzLE.— Orange, rage, age, ogre, one, ear. 

TRANSPOSITION.—I found a large cork on a rock 
behind the house. 

BisHor oF Oxrorp’s RippLE.—1. Body. 2. Eye- 
lids. 3. Kmneecaps. 4. Vocal cords. 5. Feet. 6. 
Nails. 7. Soles. 8. Muscles. 9. Palms. 10. Tulips. 
11. Calves, 12. Hares. 13. Hart (heart). 14. 
Lashes. 15. Arms, 16. Vanes (veins). 17. Ayes 
and Nos (Eyes and Nose). 18. Pupils. 19. Ten 
dons (tendons). 20. Chest. 21. Temples. 22. Gum. 
23. Crown. 24. Palette (palate). 25. Scull (skull). 
26. Bridge. 27. Scapulas. 28. L-bows (elbows.) 29. 
Organs. 

ConunDRUM XXII.— The letter E. 
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